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Napier said to the beautiful woman who had loved him
so well, handing his watch to her as she stood beside
his death-bed. Yet Time had not clone with him, and
no man who reads of George Napier's sons can ever
forget the father to whom they owed so much of their
glory.

The short peace is over. War with France has been
declared. Pitt is again in Downing Street, busy at fresh
coalitions, borrowing his half hundred millions a year and
scattering them broadcast over Europe, chafing and raging
when he looks at the Horse Guards close by, and long-
ing to be able to infuse something of his own spirit into
that establishment, yet all the while obliged to put a
good face on it and pretend that he thinks the King's
generals are as good as any in Europe. When he gets
back to his house at Putney he half forgets his worries,
and can even laugh at the feeble tools he has to work
with. Here is a little glimpse given us by William
Napier in this year, 1804, into Pitt's personal experience
of some of the commanding officers who at this time
were holding the south coast of England in hourly anti-
cipation of a French descent from Boulogne, where
Bonaparte and his Grand Army were encamped almost
within sight of the Kentish shore. Pitt has come home
to Putney, as usual very fagged and tired after the day's
work in Downing Street. He drinks half a dozen
glasses of port quickly one after the other, his strength
and spirits revive with the stimulant, and then he relates
the exciting events of the day. A Cabinet Council
is going on. At^any moment news may come that
the enemy is in Kent or Sussex. Anxiety is strained
to fever pitch. Suddenly a dragoon is heard thunder-